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With Twenty Million War Workers, Many 
of them Women, and Personnel Men Being 
Drafted, There is Likely to be Quite an Increase 


in the Number of Women Engaged in Personnel 
Work. 


Women Personnel Executives 
L General 


By Marion E. Owens 


Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


H1s study of the duties, training, and education of women personnel executives 
in industry was undertaken for four reasons: 


. To provide data for management in the organization and develop- 
ment of personnel departments. 
2. To provide specific information for women interested in industrial 
personnel work. 
3. To secure information for educational guidance. 
4. To obtain information for vocational guidance in secondary schools 
and colleges. 




















Scope of the Study 


IFTY-SEVEN woman personnel executives in 53 representative service, retail, and 
F manufacturing concerns participated in the survey. Their contribution was 
supplemented by interviews and correspondence with ten men personnel executives 
and an interview with Mary Gilson, a pioneer in the industrial relations field. 

The concerns that co-operated in the survey range in size from 300 to 63,000 
employees with a median of 2,700 employees. The mean proportion of women in 
each concern to the total number employees in the individual companies is 41 
per cent. 

Two techniques, the questionnaire and the interview were employed in the 
following manner: 





1. Questionnaires accompanied by personnel letters were mailed to 
firms outside the Chicago area. 

2. Questionnaires were left during interviews with executives located 
in the Chicago area. 


















WOMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


Fifty-five or 85 per cent of the 65 questionnaries distributed directly to women 
personnel executives were answered, and replies were received from 20 or 100 per 
cent of those distributed during interviews. Fifty-seven or 75 per cent of the 76 
(the total number) distributed to women personnel executives and to concerns were 
answered. 


Status of the Women Personnel Executives 


sige following data on the status of women personnel executives (Table 3.) were 
compiled from replies of personnel executives: 


1. Fourteen or 25 per cent of the women are the major personnel execu- 
tives in the firms where they are employed. 

2. Thirty-nine or 69 per cent identified themselves as the woman staff 
executive who has the major responsibility for the initial selection 
of employees (other than major executives), directs their welfare, 
and assists supervision in arriving at decisions relative to their 
retention or release by the company. 

3. Twelve or 21 per cent are responsible for employing, advising 
and/or counseling women only. 

4. Six or 10 per cent are responsible for training employees. 


Guidance for Women Personnel Aspirants 


: is women who wishes to become a personnel director should 


1. Have some conception of the duties and responsibilities of a person- 
nel worker (see Table 8) as governed by: 

a. The type of organization she is considering—whether she prefers 
the type which thinks in terms of ‘‘profit’’ first and ‘‘the public’’ 
second (retail and manufacturing concerns) or the type which 
thinks in terms of ‘‘the public’’ more than ‘‘profit’’ (service 
organizations ). 

b. The type of worker with whom she will have to deal. 

2. Select the field of specialization (training, employment, etc.) for 
which her interests, aptitudes, education and training best fit her 
and then point toward her goal. 


Educational Background 


HE average woman personnel executive in industry has had some university train- 
: in addition to her college work. Ninety-one per cent of the women had 
completed at least three years of college. The following data show the number of 
years of formal education had by each group: 


Service organization................... mean 16.3 yrs. median 16 yrs. 
Retail Grgeminatiom...........-.-...055 mean 16.6 yrs. median 17 yrs. 
Manufacturing concern................ mean 16.65 yrs. median 16.25 yrs. 
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The fact that median for the formal education among these executives in the 
retail field is 17 years, and that 50 per cent of these women have degrees beyond a 
bachelor’s degree, indicate that a great deal of significance has been attached to 
advanced study in this branch of industrial personnel work. 


Minimum Educational Requirements 


wo personnel executives stated that the minimum educational requirements is a 
aaa degree; 28 specified a bachelor’s degree; 2 felt that 2 years of college 
would meet the minimum requirements; and 5 said ‘‘some college.”’ 

Thirty-two persons considered psychology essential; 32 persons considered 
personnel administration essential; and in addition to those who had had a course 
in labor relations, 13 who had not had such a course considered it essential. 

Forty-four or 88 per cent believed that persons interested in personnel work 
should take courses in the personnel field. However, according to Miss Bloodworth, 
and the majority of the persons interviewed, the prospective personnel worker 
should have some experience handling people in business, education, or social work 
before specializing in personnel work. 


Training of Personnel Executives 
in answers of the women indicated two things: 


1. That the majority had received personnel training in the field of 
education 

2. That World War I played an important part in developing person- 
nel workers. 


Unless the National Defense program catapults vast numbers of personnel work- 
ers to the top, the person who is entering the field will find that progress is slow. 
The mean is 17.65 years and the median is 17 years for the length of time the 57 
women personnel executives have been employed. The mean of their present 
positions is 9.79 years; the median is 7 years. 


Activities of Women Personnel Executives 


™ executives emphasized the necessity of participating in extra-curricular 
activities in school and college for two reasons: 


1. The contacts with the faculty. 
2. Because participation in extra-curricular activities is a good person- 
nel background. 
The majority of office holders among the personnel executives had held student 
government offices. 
Dramatics, public speaking, etc. and offices involving administrative respon- 

sibility were rated by the greatest number of persons as being the most valuable 
extra-curricular activities from the standpoint of personnel training. 


—300— 




















WOMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


A great variety of present interests were indicated by the replies of the women 
personnel executives. The variety of interests seem to show, as one woman said, 
“Some activities should be participated in, but it does not matter which.’”” A 
number of persons said that there is always a danger of personnel executives at- 
tempting too much. 


Selecting Subordinate Personnel Staff 


HE three factors out of a possible seven (Table 16) which received the highest 
"eae as factors taken into consideration in the selection of a personnel staff 
were(1) type and scope of education, (2) personality as revealed in interviews, and 
(3) aptitude for handling people as shown in social service, teaching etc. The fact 
that “‘aptitude for handling people’’ as shown in social service, teaching, etc. is recog- 
nizedas the most important typeof training for personnel workers by personnel execu- 
tives would indicate that those occupations that require a social science background 
seem to fit the individual for personnel work. 


Qualifications of a Personnel Worker 


™ following are some of the specific qualifications that a prospective personnel 
worker is supposed to possess: She should be between the ages of 27 and 40. 
Because she can ‘get along with people,’’ she should be able to ‘make humanity 
grow.”’ She should have good health. She should have the courage of her con- 
victions and yet be tactful. A sense of descrimination where people are concerned 
is essential. She must have executive ability. A personnel worker ‘‘must have a 
secretive nature—she must not discuss a fellow-worker’s problems hither and yon.”’ 

Although few persons outside of the personnel field realize it, the personnel 


worker must have persistence—the ability to sell improvements to management. 


Prospects for Women in Personnel Work 


ost of the women personnel executives were very optimistic about the prospect 
Meo the future of women in personnel work. However, most of the optimisms 
can be traced to the National Defense program which the women expect to open up 
new personnel positions. There is a strong belief that there will be a need for women 
with specialized training to fill personnel positions. It is also apparent that most of 
the women are expecting the next ten years to determine whether or not women 
will hold more of the top ranking personnel positions than formerly. 

Both men and women personnel executives realize that although, as this survey 
indicates, women are holding responsible positions in the personnel field, very few 
are Officials of the company in which they hold executive positions (only 2 of the 57 
executives are officials of the company which employs them. Tradition, wage- 
hour laws, and labor problems loom as important barriers to a woman's attaining a 
top ranking position. 

—3,01— 
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Personalities 


HE women personnel executives interviewed are an articulate group. Women 
peel executives, more than most business women, are alert wheresocial prob- 
lems are concerned. Each one seems to take a sincere interest in people, and in the 
problems of her particular job. 

Because of the pressure on the personnel departments during 1941, all of the 
executives must have been pressed for time. Nevertheless, each one managed to 
convey the impression that she had infinite time for ‘‘you.”’ 


Interest in the Subject of the Study 


HE personnel executives’ interest in the subject of this study and their willingness 
Ew co-operate in making the survey a success, is evidenced by the large number of 
returns received from the questionnaires. The exeuctives felt that the subject of 
women in industrial personnel is a timely one because there is so little information on 
the subject available, and because they believed that information gathered from a 
survey of the field is needed by education groups and management. 
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IL Education 


or the survey to be of any value from an educational guidance standpoint, it was 
Pi vcessay to inquire into the educational background of these business women 

and to further ascertain what they considered to be the minimum educational 
requirements of a woman personnel executive in industry. This was done. 


Formal Education 


N THE questionnaire, the executives were requested to state the number of years 
I they had attended a particular type of school and to check those schools or 
colleges from which they had graduated. Although three executives who had 
attended college reported that they had attended grammar school for only seven 
years (either because of acceleration or because of the type of school system), all 
figures are based on an eight year grammer school, since all had completed the work 
required for graduation from this level. 

As there is a slight difference in the educational backgrounds of those who are in 
service organizations, retail concerns, and manufacturing concerns, the educational 
backgrounds of these persons have been grouped separately. 


TABLE 1 
Decrees PossesssEpD BY WOMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 























NUMBER WHO POSSESS DEGREES 
DEGREES can 
Cuguiaaion Retail Manufacturing 
Is: icisn ea tieia ca asia Ka hs Aca Mai eek cata oat icone aie niece I I 
DE iniccisrt nds pein ee kien eta ennnnses I 
A.B. and an M.A. or an equivalent degree.......... 14 I 
es asc he 0 ekesesvenesecesiaetanes 6 12 5 
Pn rks esensroncekoewsensueniennseeeea 2 3 8 
pe ee rer Te ere ey rey 9 29 16 





Length of Education 


N RETAIL Organizations the range in formal education is from 10 to 18 years. The 
I mean is 16.6 years and the median is 17 years. In service organizations the range 
is from 13 to 20 years. The mean for this group is 16.3, and the median is 16. In 
manufacturing concerns the range of the formal education of the women personnel 
executives is wider than in other groups—from 10 to 20.5 years, and the mean for 
these executives is slightly lower; it is 15.65. The median is 16.25. 

These figures show that the average woman personnel executive in industry 
has had some university training in addition to her college education. 
The number of degrees possessed by women in this field are indicated in Table 1. 
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When we consider the fact that only 50 per cent of the personnel executives in 
manufacturing concerns have college degrees, it would seem that those who have 
had little formal education have a better chance of reaching the top ranks in manu- 
facturing concerns than in the other two fields of industrial personnel. However, 
it should be remembered that the women in this group who do not have college 
educations entered the field twenty or more years ago when personnel work was 
new, and when experience in handling people was the factor taken into considera- 
tion. It should also be noted that one women in this group holds a Ph.D. degree. 
This woman is one of the most famous personnel executives in industry. 

Table 1 also shows that there are a greater number of women personnel execu- 
tives in retail organizations whose educational backgrounds cluster around graduate 
work below the doctoral level than in the other two types of organizations. Judg- 
ing from these figures, graduate work seems particularly important in this field. 


TABLE 2 
EpucaTIONAL BackGRouNDs oF ALL Groups 





POSSESSING EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
EXTENT OF EDUCATION 





Number Per Cent 





Ph.D. or M.D 3 5 
A.B. or equivalent, plus M.A., B.S., etc 15 30 
A.B. or equivalent 23 42 
College (3-4+ years, no degree) 8 14 
No college 5 9 





54 100 











Table 2 reveals the educational spread when all of the groups were combined. 
Ninety-one per cent of the women have had at least three years of college. 


Special Schools 


URPRISINGLY enough only 14 personnel executives had had business school train- 
S ing. This training ranged from two months to two years. Two of the execu- 
tives had had vocational school training. Ten of the twenty-nine in retail work 
had taken graduate work in a school of retail and merchandising. 

All who did not attend college took some type of extension work. A few of 
the older ones had taken normal school courses. The majority of the women stressed 
that their education had been supplemented by a considerable amount of reading in 
the subjects that relate to the personnel field and that they frequently attend lectures. 


Minimum Educational Requirements 


. replies tabulated inTable 3 were received in answer to the question, ‘‘What 
‘ do you consider to be the minimum formal educational requirements for a woman 
who is a personnel executive?”’: 
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In other words, 50 per cent of the executives consider a Bachelor's degree 
necessary. 
One of the women supplemented her answer with the following statement: 


Education on an advanced level is always desirable, but it is not 
essential. General personality factors are more important. 


TABLE 3 


Minimum EpucaTionaL ReQuiREMENTS FOR PERsoNNEL Workers aS JUDGED By WoMEN 
PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 








EDUCATIONAL LEVEL NUMBER CONSIDERING LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL 
 ciinin baebbegts ibembinwbh pannus sc neeeiweaarse en 2 
i tiniadhnnie wish ihekiedakentweew ches eledoous 28 


ee ibn cin sa cnencendindercirsesiesseutadenen 





2 

It depends on the individual, but some college is necessary.............. 5 
I nk teeees Sven ethene neha mid eeebsreeeenieueas 2 
sn sewss addy oeeheni sere seen eeeaheanentesacinneens re 18 
ge Pe ne eT Te ree Ee ee Tee. 57 








Another writes: 


For persons entering the field today, at least a Bachelor’s degree 
will be most helpful. But persons who are reasonably mature and 
who have had working experience, related or not, can acquire in- 
formally the knowledge and information which they find they need. 
This primarily will consist of labor legislation, labor relations, eco- 
nomics, and basic psychology. Persons with a little better than 
average intelligence can acquire such information through independent 
study and reading. 


Another personnel executive made the following statement: 


That (the minimum educational requirements) which makes her a 
well-rounded personality—understanding, sympathetic, but above all 
‘“common sensical.”’ 


This same executive indicated, however, that courses such as psychology, sociology, 
and economics would. be helpful in developing the person into a ‘‘well-rounded”’ 
individual. 


Courses Related to Personnel Work 


N THE questionnaire the personnel executives were asked to check the “‘courses 
I taken,’’ the ‘‘courses considered essential’ to personnel work, and to list ‘‘ad- 
ditional courses’’ in the same manner. The replies to these questions are tabulated 
in Tables 4 and 5. 
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One personnel executive emphasized the fact that anyone who is going into the 
training division in a retail organization would need in addition to the courses that 
are related to personnel work as such, courses like Textiles, History of Costume, 
History of Furniture, Color, Line, and Design. 3 


TABLE 4 
Courszs SpEcIFICALLY RELATED TO PERSONNEL Work 





NO. CONSIDERING THESE 
COURSES ESSENTIAL TO 
PERSONNEL WORK 


NO. WHO HAVE TAKEN 
THESE COURSES 





Psychology 39 32 
Economics 30 23 
29 25 
Personnel Administration 28 32 
Public Speaking 26 24 
Mental Hygiene 21 20 
Tests and Measurements 21 19 
16 15 
Statistics 14 18 
Labor Relations 13 26 
5 2 











ADDITIONAL Courses RELATED TO PERSONNEL Work 





NO. WHO HAVE 
TAKEN THESE 
COURSES 





Employment Administration Records and Procedures 
Education courses 

Philosophy 

Business courses (‘‘helpful in setting up office routine’) 
Retail Organization and Administration 

Journalism and other writing courses 

Cultural courses 


PuUH ee POP 
Avunwnppru 











It should be noted that: 


7 persons took Psychology who did not consider it essential; 

7 persons took Economics who did not consider it essential; 

4 persons took Sociology who did not consider it essential; 

2 persons took Public Speaking who did not consider it essential; 

1 person took Mental Hygiene who did not consider it essential; 

2 persons took Tests and Measurements who did not consider it es- 
sential; 

1 person took Ethics who did not consider it essential; 

3 persons took Law who did not consider it essential. 
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One reason that so little emphasis was placed on law is the fact that most large 
concerns have their own lawyer or staff of lawyers. Therefore, it is, in most in- 
stances, unnecessary for the woman to know law. However, she should be familiar 
with legislation which affects business. 


13 who had not taken Labor Relations considered it essential; 
4 who had not taken Statistics considered it essential; 
4 who had not taken Personnel Administration considered it essential. 


One should keep in mind that the ‘Additional Courses’’ were suggested by the 
executives themselves. Consequently, there is no way of making any real compari- 
sons where these courses are concerned. It is quite probable that many executives 
who did not list specific courses might have had them. Of course, there is a strong 
likelihood that the executives would list those courses which they consider essential. 
So a little more weight can be given to the answers in the ‘‘Essential Courses’’ 
column than to those in the “‘Courses Taken’’ column. 


Relation of Personnel to Personnel Work 


N reply to the question, ‘Should women interested in personnel work be en- 
couraged to take courses in the personnel field?’ 1oanswered ‘‘No’’; 44 answered 
‘*Yes’’; and 3 did not reply. A few of the qualifying remarks were: 


“If qualified in other respects.”’ 

“No. I believe in personnel choosing its workers and not in 
workers choosing Personnel.’’ 

‘Yes, if the individual has had psychology.”’ 

‘*Actual Experience has education beaten a mile.’ 

‘We, of course, expect persons working in this field of personnel 
to keep abreast of current practices, but we have never required any 
special training.”’ 


The director of training for a large organization, in outlining the personnel 
manager's job, made the following statement: 


‘For larger stores, the position requires specialized training and 
experience in handling retail personnel problems. The personnel 
manager should be a college graduate, preferably with additional 
specialized training in personnel.”’ 


To quote Miss Bloodworth on this subject: 


A college degree with special study in psychology, sociology, and 
economics; additional graduate work in human relations, and a zeal 
for constant study in labor relations problems and labor legislation 
would give the possessor distinct preference when entering personnel 
work today. 

It is my belief, however, and I find many other executives agree with 
me, that graduate work is often more effective after some business 
experience or while at work on the job. 
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Although the personnel executives were not requested to list the schools and 
universities where they had had their personnel training, many volunteered the 
information. The schools and universities represented by these executives included 
those mentioned by Miss Bloodworth as institutions offering specialized training in 
personnel administration. 

Miss Bloodworth is an officer of the Namm Department store in Brooklyn, 
New York, and is in charge of their personnel work. 


Miss Bloodworth lists the following universities and schools: 
Boston; California; Chicago; Columbia; Harvard; Michigan; Min- 
nesota; New York; Stanford; New York University School of Retailing; 
Prince School of Store Service Education of Simmons College; Rad- 
cliffe College; and the Retail Research Bureau of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Ul Training Experience 


HE training and experience of women personnel executives is varied. Many 
° isaostria relations men interviewed maintained that the group of women 

personnel executives longest in the field would be former social service workers, 
and that those who had entered the field within the last fifteen years would be per- 
sons who had worked their way up in organizations. These opinions were not 
borne out by the survey. 

Some who came into personnel work via social work are still among the best 
known, but many are no longer in the field. The educational background of the 
workers and their training as disclosed by the questionnaire and tabulated above 
do not substantiate the other claim. 








TABLE 6 
NUMBER OF PERSONS 
TYPES OF TRAINING UTILIZING THESE TYPES 
OF TRAINING 

Trained through educational personnel work (school teaching—2z1; adviser in a 

school or college, dean of women, etC.—10) ......... 0... ccc cee cseeees 31 
Trained through eupervisary Cuperiemce ... .... . 2... c cee caseeseentenes 27 
Assigned to present duties without specific training in personnel work.......... 16 
Trained through a personnel apprenticeship course...............0..00. ec eeeee 13 
ee Ce I iis nn cok catere res nscrdedicrescrmcoswmes 12 
Trained through practical shop (factory, store, bank, etc.) experience.......... II 
Tenined thoamghh eucial enreiee WOE... . «oo. cc escccc cece viicceceenscweens 8 








Major Types of Training Found in the Personnel Field 
_ other types of experience listed by the women included: 


Hotel work 

Newspaper reporting—valuable in public relations 

Living with and raising a family 

Office experience in an employment service. This developed into 
interviewing and placement work, supplemented by sales representa- 
tive work, sales and some employment work in an exclusive shop, 
then interviewing, counseling, and placement of college trained 
women. 


A further indication of the part that the World War played in the making of 
women personnel executives and the possibility of the present defense program for 
developing future executives, is brought out in sixteen per cent of the questionnaires. 
This is a remarkably high percentage when we consider the fact that many of the 
women now holding personnel positions were not old enough at the time of the last 
war to take advantage of the possibilities. 
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Other executives say in this connection: 


My experience with the Y.W.C.A. at Great Lakes from 1917 to 1919 
and with the Y.M.C.A. in the Army of Occupation in Germany from 
1921 to 1923 was valuable. 

Assignment to present work because of experience with Mary Gilson 
25 years ago. 


Interests, Aptitudes, Training and Duties 


B™ the men and the women in the personnel field who were interviewed, em- 
phasized the fact that the young woman who is planning to become a personnel 
director must decide which branch of personnel work interests her most and which 
would be the best stepping stone to her goal. Naturally the young woman can 
expect advancement sooner if she goes into that division for which her interest, 
aptitudes, education, and training best fit her. 

In their effort to simplify the connection between training and duties the personnel 
executives stressed: (1) The importance of a training supervisor’s knowing all 
phases of the organization as well as having ability as a teacher and a counselor, 
(2) The need for the testing director’s having a background of applied psychology, 
and (3,) The importance of the employment manager’s being capable of selecting the 
right man for the right job, interpreting tests, and making job analyses, etc. 


Length of Training and Experience 


T HAs taken most of the women a considerable time to arrive at their present posi- 
I tions despite the fact that they are a well educated group. 

The number of years the women were employed ranged from 4 to 35 years with a 
mean of 17.65 years and a median of 17 years. The number of years women were in 
their present position ranged from two months to 28 years with a mean of 9.79 years 
and a median of 7 years. 

These figures seem to indicate that anyone who is looking for a position which 
will bring immediate success will not find it in the personnel field unless she is 
particularly unusual, or unless the national defense program opens up so many 
personnel positions for women that vast numbers of them will be catapulted to 
the top. 
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IV. Outside Activities 


INCE there is supposed to be a high correlation between participation in extra 
curriculum activities and success, and because it would seem, because of their 
profession, that industrial relations people, would, more than others, partici- 

pate in school activities, it was decided to include this type of information in the 
survey. 

The questionnaire listed eight activities and requested that those answering it 
check in one column the activities participated in and in another column those 
considered valuable in personnel training. Forty-one answered this part of the 
questionnaire. The answers will be found in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


ExTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN BY WoMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 








NUMBER CONSIDER- 
NUMBER PARTICI- | ING THESE ACTIV- 
ACTIVITIES PATING IN THE ITIES VALUABLE 
ACTIVITIES IN PERSONNEL 
TRAINING 
EE ee Eee ee ee ee ere Te ere eee 32 18 
TTT TT CETTE CTT TET ee TT eee rr Te 20 6 
RR, Bre SI, GE wo oss oo vines cecncesccnsvenswenss 27 33 
es icine Si evil vss iene NRE Oa bRE OE ROMA 20 16 
cc ihba tinbenkel wane aidikie oe tudes Mee Eiins knee aaa 12 6 
0 SE ee ee een ee eT Peer ey ee a 32 II 
EE, si ti-einind Rinhaak Houta tee ecleeNain ew Hed we ae choi 16 9 
Offices involving administrative responsibility, e.g., class, student 
I CER os aiinivn scenes ssvanesdesnernsdenahen snes 31 27 











I articipation Good Background 


NOTHER activity which was listed by seven persons was ‘‘working.”’ 
A Among the remarks made on extra-curriculum activities the following are the 
most interesting: 

‘‘Being on the national board of my sorority meant contacting college and 
university people and appearing before groups. 

‘‘Offices, sorority membership, and school publications are helpful. 

‘*Participation and leadership in extra-curricular activities is a good personnel 
background. 

‘I do not think there is anything in this experience that does not contribute 
(or could not contribute) to the development of the personnel worker.”’ 

‘*Participation in extra-curricular activities means valuable contacts with the 
university faculty which help in business. 
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“It is helpful to have been active in some, but it does not matter which.” 

Six who belonged to sororities stated definitely that sororities did not help 
because they tended to make the individual snobbish. The majority of office 
holders had been officers of the student government associations. 

Many of the older women explained that they had attended college prior to 
the time that emphasis began to be placed upon extra-curriculum activities. 

It should be noted that religion seems to hold a relatively small place in the 
lives of the women personnel workers as indicated by the replies in Tables 7 and 8. 
One might expect that that women engaged in this class of work would place more 
emphasis on religion. 


TABLE 8 


ActrvitTigs OTHER THAN BusINngEss PARTICIPATED IN BY WOMEN PERSONNEL WoRKERS 





NUMBER CONSIDER- 
NUMBER PARTICI- ING THESE ACTIV- 
ACTIVITIES PATING IN THE ITIES VALUABLE 
ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO 
PERSONNEL WORK 





REE Oe ee oe ee ee eee 26 18 
Lia cose Oren he MORK kody kthke Sone OnRK ey rend ne KA 21 21 
eR ahdaS SOREN OMGANEELER HERES ELEN ESK AR eee Ee NEeEeO) 18 15 
ie ce eUR ech aheheSeysieeenenakseipenenmeneee 23 19 
EE TT err 31 31 











Present activities other than business.—The women personnel executives were 
asked to check their present activities, other than business, participated in and 
those they consider valuable in relation to personnel work. Only fiveactivities— 
see Table 8—were listed for checking. However, many activities were added by 
the persons answering the questionnaire. 

Activities, other than those listed in Table 15 participated in by the women 
personnel workers are: 


NES i ee eT ee ee ee ee ee ere 10 
2. Gardening and botanical research..................0.000040. 4 
ciel Ve Latte ahesese edie pbeseneenereda 18 
ER eee a ee eee ee ee ee 7 
i Lo nibadieheshe e4+k oeeabkiaseaw'nneo wn 2 
nia wae bh ee oes dade teveesesaasbentshverewiss 12 
a i aan BE bitin Pari anen Wirt e KE Ore Kee See nO GK 7 
Ee eee ee ee er eee eee eee ee 7 
eA he R uli keer on yen Heda Knee robe ee eden ChYS 5 
rey Sina ds cae andt ener nbadeeieawtrene 8 


Some of the organizations wherein personnel executives are on the board of 
directors or hold offices are the Chicago Guidance Association, the Y.W.C.A., the 
Urban League (a Chicago Negro service organization), and the Junior League. 





































WOMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


One woman listed the following state activities engaged in by her—public 
employment as an officer, unemployment compensation, and the merit system exami- 
nation. 

The comments on present activities participated in include: 

“Some activities. It does not matter which. But not too many. They are 
not to be used to influence particular hirings. 

‘With most people—there is the danger of attempting too much. 

‘‘Chamber of Commerce work is valuable in public relations. 

‘Church is valuable for personal reasons only. 

A person engaged in personnel work quite naturally likes people and would be 
drawn into social clubs and church activities and would engage in athletic exercises. 
In order to be successful in a store such as this you must be a leader in the commu- 
nity and take part in the civic activities. That does not mean that a personnel 
worker should rush in and join all kinds of clubs. The writer is of the opinion 
that anyone engaged in a store should follow her natural inclinations to do what 
she desires to give complete relaxation. These activities, however, should not be 
done purely for commercial reasons. 
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V. Qualifications Needed 


| Deere executives were asked to number in the order of their importance 





seven possible factors taken into consideration in the selection of their staff. 
Space was provided for listing five other methods if they used other or addi- 
tional means. 
Of fifty-seven personnel executives answering the questionnaire, forty-seven 
replied to this question. These replies are listed and evaluated in Table 9. 
Twenty-one gave ‘““Type and scope of education’’ first place, and no one placed 
it seventh. Although ‘Personality as revealed in interviews’’ had only 18 first 
places, it had 12 second places as opposed to 5 for ‘“Type and scope of education.”’ 
It likewise had no rating of seventh. 














TABLE 9 
Facrors TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION BY PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES IN SELECTION OF STAFFS 







































FACTORS SCORE 
eR hivccuienhcnsybenadeebekesvebryerbadendanorvenys 259 
ag hac c ec csescenseecnrncvndaneseseseens 251 
Aptitude for handling people as shown in other types of work such as social 
i nic aebenkewkh ens sande erier chen cheb nance ee sons es 205 
Aptitude shown for personnel work in other departments of the company........ 166 
Previous personnel experience with other concerms...............:00 cece eeeees 107 
Practical knowledge of the company’s operations..............0. 00. eee eeeeees 137 
Personality as revealed in personality tests... ............ 0. cece esc eececeees 69 





Note. A weight of 7 was given to every factor that was given a first place, a 6 was given to all 
factors rated second, a 5 was given for third place, etc. 


Education and Social Service Best 


PPARENTLY those personnel workers who had been recruited from the fields of 
A education and social service had found their experience in handling people 
in these fields particularly valuable in personnel work. These types of training 
received, it will be noted, the highest rating of any training. 
No one rated personality tests first. Surprisingly enough, three persons gave 
it a second rating. 
The only comment made by those questioned on this subject was one made 
by an employment manager: 
‘‘Aptitude shown for personnel work in other departments is a desirable indi- 
| cator—but it cannot be depended upon at all times.”’ 
| The industrial relations executives interviewed were of the opinion that the 
incumbent for the position of personnel manager should be between the ages of 
twenty-seven and forty. 














WOMEN PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


Personnel managers feel, that the individual who goes into personnel work 
should have some experience in dealing with people prior to directly entering the 
field and prior to extended specialized study in the field. There was one exception 
to this view. A woman executive maintained that it is better to complete one’s 
education before entering any special work. To make practical experience truly 
meaningful one must necessarily have had the theory at a previous time. This 
‘*gestaltist,’’ however, had had experience as a punch board operator and had done 
work in selling, before she had completed her education. 


Personal Qualifications 


O™ of the first qualifications that the would-be personnel worker thinks of as 
fitting her for personnel work is ‘‘the ability to get along with people.”’ 
Unquestionably this is absolutely essential. But, this is not enough. Two com- 
ments refuting the popular conception that this is sufficient are: 


Getting along with people as a qualification of the personnel worker 
is a constructive and positive quality. It means having the ability 
to guide, counsel, and suggest. There can be stratification in mere 
liking people. Liking people in personnel work means not only an 
interest in humanity but also the ability to make humanity grow. 

Personnel workers must be physically healthy so that they will 
have the strength and industry to attend to their work and master 
vexacious questions and conditions. 


The manager of personnel in a large West Coast concern stressed qualifications 
spoken of repeatedly by others: 


She [the personnel worker] must naturally be observing and thought- 
ful. She should have a good memory for names and faces; she should 
have personal charm; and she must have the courage of her convictions. 
In other words, she must be able to select what course to pursue and 
then pursue it. 


Executive Ability 


HE personnel manager must be able to select employees suitable to the specific 
T purposes of the company. The employment manager of a bank must select 
a different type of employee from the employment executive in a factory. Similarly, 
the executive must discriminate between the demands of different departments. 
Therefore, she must be a good judge of ability and be capable of evaluating experi- 
ence. 

One of the most important qualifications is executive ability. 


She must be able to plan, organize, install, conduct, and follow up 
training work; she should have the ability to delegate responsibility 
and assist others to carry out planned sales promotions, able to show 
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sales people how to sell, and to show non-selling personnel how to 
perform their chief responsibilities. She should be operating minded, 
familiar with store handlings, procedures, objectives and expenses. 


All personnel executives have emphasized the necessity of the personnel execu- 
tive’s possessing tact and sympathy. To quote a man who is a personnel director 
of a large Chicago firm: 


The personnel manager must be accessible. She cannot insist upon 
office hours. She should be willing to accept interruptions without 
being irritated. But, on the other hand, she should illustrate efficiency 
by knowing how to organize her time. 


The personnel manager should keep her eyes open as conditions change and 
interpret the changes through actual contacts. As one personnel executive of a 
large manufacturing concern put it: ‘“The personnel executive should sell improve- 
ments to management.’’ In this connection persistence is absolutely essential to 
a successful career in personnel work because personnel work means hammering 
through one line to another. ‘‘It means doggedness to get something across.”’ 


The Zip of Creation 
—— worker who had worked with Jane Addams and who had lived at 


Hull House continued to say that women in this field should have the ‘‘zip 
of creation’’—they should have the ability to create a new pattern from opposing 
ideas such as labor vs. capital. Because in a compromise both sides feel as though 
they have lost, she should endeavor to create a new pattern that will satisfy both 
groups—a pattern in which both sides feel the thrill of victory. 

In discussing the qualifications of a women personnel executive, Miss Blood- 
worth has emphasized the need of having a good business sense—a realization that 
the primary object of business is to make a profit and to build on organization. 
This emphasis is clearly understood. Although the personnel manager must think 
largely of the employment situation and the employee over a long period (as con- 
trasted with production’s short view of the situation) she must also think in terms 
of production now. The personnel department must justify its existence. 

















In Hiring a Worker, Who May Become a Per- 
manent Employee of the Company, It is As 
Important to Know His Reasons for Seeking 
the Job with the Company, and His Basic 
Drives, as It Is to Know His Education and 
Ability. 


The Drives 
of Workers 


By Harotp A. WrEN 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


workers strive to advance upward on the occupational ladder? Is their 

ambition spurred on by a desire for higher income, increased power, or 
prestige? Are young men more ambitious than older workers? Are only the 
aggressive desirous of promotion? Are more intelligent workers anxious to 
desert the occupational status which they hold? 

Every personnel worker has formulated opinions answering these and similar 
questions. These answers, whether consciously expressed or not, are part of the 
total background upon which decisions regarding personnel changes depend. 
With the hope of finding statistically justifiable answers to the above and similar 
questions, the following research was undertaken. 


WwW are the forces behind an individual’s vocational choice? Why do 


How Ambition Is Sustained 


T WOULD seem from the investigation that an individual is motivated toward a 
I vocational goal not only by his previous achievement (vocational status level), 
and the pressures of his immediate social environment (familial occupations), but 
also to exercise those capabilities that he believes he possesses, and to secure the 
rewards that will accrue to him when the new goal has been achieved. These 
rewards, whether power, prestige, income, or any other value important to the 
worker, are an ever-shining goal that sustains ambition throughout life. 

Aspirations as an aspect of personality are thus an expression of intrinsic urg- 
ings in the directions of those values, not only connected with accomplishments 
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and pressures in the social scene, but also directed toward an unfolding or emerging 
development of the personality picture of the individual. This unfolding process 
is implied in the desire to bring into play potentialities on a new level, as well as 
to capture the concomitants which the new level affords. 


Forces Behind Vocational Goals 


RSONNEL workers in dealing with individuals should recognize forces behind 
__ggeomt goals. Goals do not just happen, they are formulated against a 
background of values and cherished as an aspect of personality. They are part of 
the personality picture in which the adjustment of the worker is focussed. Thus, 
a program wherein the worker has an opportunity to assay his capabilities is an 
essential part of desirable personnel procedure. Utilizing a worker’s capacities 
and aiding him to reconcile his values to reality will succeed in making him not 
only a better-adjusted worker, but also a more consciously complete member of 
society. 

It was the belief of the investigator that it would be possible to determine the 
factors behind the vocational ambitions of workers by making an analysis of the 
characteristics of workers on each occupational level, and comparing the findings 
with the same characteristics displayed by those who aspire to the occupational 
levels. For example, if among machinists in a shop there is a real difference in 
intelligence between those who wish to be shop foremen and those who are 
satisfied to remain machinists, it would be possible to say, other things being 
equal, that intelligence is one of the factors that determine the ambitions of 
machinists. 

Where a real difference between occupational status and ambition appears with 
respect to intelligence, or other given characteristics, that attribute is identified as 
part of the total personality picture of those workers who aspire to the different 
occupational levels, and contributes to the establishment of the occupational 


ambition. 


Workers Who Ask for Advice 


tH the above procedure in mind, the complete case records of 871 adult 
V \ applicants for advice as to the best vocation they should spend the rest of 
their working lives in, were selected for study. 

The case records of the workers revealed significant data, as well as their 
occupational status and vocational ambitions. An attempt was made to select 
for analysis such range of occupations as would be wide and representative of each 
occupational level. Ninety-five different occupations were included in the sample 
studied. 
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THE DRIVES OF WORKERS 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Using Beckman’s Occupational Classification as a measuring instrument, it 
was found that the workers were distributed as follows: 














por apcorc DESCRIPTION pte or 

V Professional Occupations (Linguistic, Scientific, Managerial and 

MR itive 02669 Koptenccasecnwtnseheubelenaenael 117 

IV Sub-professional, Business, and Minor Supervisory Occupations... 154 

Ill Sieilies Winiee Collar Occupations... .... 2... ccccccssecvevesses 2.69 

IIIb NID ayo eves vcasntervenesewess meen 73 

II EET EEE EE PEE aoe eee 116 

I Unskilled Manual Occupations............... 2... c cece ence eens 142 

pS PREG re Meee Pete ee ey Poe ern Oe rer ys Tar eee: 871 











Whenever any characteristic was considered likely to affect occupational status 
or ambition, an analysis of such characteristic was made among individuals on 














these occupational levels. The factors studied were as follows: 


I. Personal 
a. age 
b. marital status and dependents 
c. employment stability 
d. social dominance 


II. Family occupation pattern 
a. father’s occupation 
b. siblings’ occupations 
c. the most frequent family occupation 


III. Abilities as shown by objective tests 
classification (intelligence) 
vocabulary 

clerical names 

. clerical numbers 

art judgment 

finger dexterity 

tweezer dexterity 

. mechanical assembly 


IV. Education 
a. the number of years of formal schooling 
b. the type of education 
c. the length of supplementary education 


moa he Bo oS 


V. Income—the highest weekly wage received 
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The workers on each occupational level were compared with those who as- 
pired to the same occupational level, in respect to the characteristics which identi- 
fied each level, and the following conclusions were drawn: 

Individuals are generally desirous of deserting lower for higher occupational 
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ranks. Seventy-two per cent of the group sought occupational levels higher than 
those which they held, twenty-six per cent were willing to remain on the same 
occupational status level, and two per cent chose occupations below their status 
positions. 


Workers Try to Raise Occupational Level 


s THE level of occupational status rises, the level of vocational aspiration ascends 
A the occupational scale. The aspirants to the professional level (V) had an 
average status level of 2.68 (just below level III); while those who wished to gain 
the sub-professional, business and minor supervisory level (IV) had an average 
occupational status level of 2.53. The workers seeking the skilled level (III) were 
more than a full status level below the preceding group. Those aspiring to the 
skilled white collar level had an average status level of 1.43, while the skilled 
manual attracted those with an average status level of 1.70. Those who indicate 
a preference for the semiskilled level (II) were from the unskilled group (LD. The 
level of vocational aspiration is related to: 


Social Dominance as a Personal Characteristic 


OMINANCE scores increase with a rise in occupational status level and there 
D was a similar ascending scale of dominance among the aspirants to the in- 
creasingly higher levels. Not only do the more dominant hold the higher occu- 
pational levels, but also do the more dominant seek to reach those levels. 


The Family Occupational Pattern 


His is judged by the occupation of the father and other members of the family. 
T there was a Closer relationship between the status occupations of sons and 
fathers than between sons’ ambitions and fathers’ occupations. The sons seem to 
be occupationally higher but as yet closer to their fathers’ occupational level than 
they wish to be. At the same time there was an increase in the occupational 
ambition levels of the sons with a rise in parental occupational status level. 

The status of the frequent family occupation bears a similar relationship to 
the workers’ status and ambition levels, as does the father occupational level. 


The Abilities of Individuals 


HEN an ability such as mental alertness is common in varying amounts on 

WwW all occupational levels, vocational status rises with the demand for an in- 

crease in the amount of the ability. For example, the level of intelligence and 

size of vocabulary rises with the occupational status level. There is a parallel 
rise in the occupational aspiration level with higher scores in those abilities. 

When an ability is identified with a specific vocational level, such as clerical 

ability with the white-collar level, the tests for those abilities showed higher 
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average scores for workers on that status level than for clients employed on other 
levels. On the other hand, the skilled white-collar occupations did not attract 
exclusively those individuals possessing the highest degree of clerical abilities: 
they aspired also to the professional and sub-professional occupations. A note- 
worthy absence of clerical abilities was found in individuals who sought the skilled 
manual occupations. | 

Similarly, the mechanical assembly test disclosed a lack of this ability in those 
who aspired to the skilled white-collar occupations. The workers who preferred 
skilled manual, professional and sub-professional occupations were superior to the 
other workers in respect to the mechanical ability measured by this test. 

It might be emphasized again that when an ability is arrayed throughout all 
vocational levels in ascending order, a rise in vocational aspiration levels is asso- 
ciated with an increase in the average test scores. When specific abilities are re- 
quired, workers tend to avoid the occupational levels which demand specific abil- 
ities they do not possess. 


The Amount of Education 


HERE was a rise in occupational status with an increase in the average length 
Ter formal schooling, and the amount of schooling increases with a rise in the 
occupational aspiration level of the group. This association of length of formal 
education with the level of vocational aspiration is more than incidental: their 
interdependence is obvious. 


Earned Income 


HERE was a higher average income with a rise in occupational status level. 
TT Present earned income does not seem to decide the level of occupation aspira- 
tion, although the aspirants to each level were significantly lower paid than the 
status group. There seems to be a tendency, however, for the higher paid portion 
of each occupational status level to remain on the same status level, while the lower 
paid portion aspired to levels where the average income is higher than that which 
they earned. 


Type of Education 


HERE was a strong inclination for individuals with professional training (teach- 
le engineering, etc.) to seek to desert any temporary position on a lower 
occupational level for professional and sub-professional openings. While the same 
trend toward the higher levels is also true of workers with other types of training, 
(e.g., business-commercial or industrial-trades) a greater proportion of their num- 
bers seek occupations on the levels for which they are trained. 

At the same time, there is a diminishing proportion of workers with general 
academic training in each higher ambition group, which seems to associate lack 
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of specific training with the lower occupational levels. It might be said that 
individuals tend to seek occupations for which they are trained, and that the lack 
of specific training considerably modifies the level of ambition. 

Above are outlined the factors which seem to determine vocational aspiration. 
Below we list those factors which do not seem to have any effect on it. 


Chronological Age 


— age seems to be reflected in a higher status level, but ambition to 
advance remains constant throughout employment careers. 


Marital Status and Number of Dependents 


GREATER proportion of men who were married and supported dependents were 
A found in the higher ranking occupations; and single men without dependents 
were as yet aspirants to these occupations. The average ambition level did not 
differ to any great extent when the single and married man on each status level 
were compared. Contrary to popular opinion it cannot be said that marriage and 
dependency acts as a spur to ambition. 


Employment Stability 


N° EVIDENCE was found to support the contention that employment stability 


affected vocational status or occupational ambition. 


The Occupations of Siblings 


A SIBLING is a relative, such as a brother or sister. The relative position of the 


occupations of siblings were studied in their relationships to the occupational 
status and ambition levels of the workers. Only the skilled level (III) showed a 


high consistency (57.7 per cent) in that the occupations of workers and siblings 
were on the same level. The average occupational ambition level does not seem 
to vary with the relative status of the siblings. 


Abilities Not Related to Occupational Levels 


HE finger dexterity and tweezer dexterity tests disclosed widespread scattering 
Tes the power measured on all status levels, and no differences among the levels 
could be noted; the same fact was found to be true with references to the occupa- 
tional ambition levels. 


Length of Supplementary Education 


HE length of supplementary education identified neither the occupational status 
ta the ambition levels. Supplementary education seems to depend upon fac- 
tors other than the status that an individual holds or the vocational level to which 
he aspires. The drive of ambition does not seem to be reflected in the effort to 
secure supplementary education. 
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The aspirants to each occupational level were significantly inferior to the 
status workers on the levels to which they aspired in respect to many characteristics: 
age, dominance, classification, art judgment, mechanical assembly, education, and 
income. It would be difficult, at the same time, to say that such deficiencies pre- 
cluded the possibilities of success in the occupations aspired to, since the degree 


of success in any occupation depends upon the criteria of success which are estab- 
lished. 


Basis of Aspirations 


it WOULD appear that there are differences in individuals who aspire to the dif- 
ferent occupational levels. It might be said that the level of vocational accom- 
plishment, dominance as a personal characteristic, familial occupations, abilities, 
education and income form a pattern upon which the drive to achieve a vocational 
aspiration depends, when these characteristics are a part or aspect of the goal 
aspired to, or lie within the social environment and intrinsic makeup of the indi- 
vidual. 

Other characteristics, unrelated to the level of vocational aspiration, or ex- 
ternal to the individual and his social environment seem not to affect the vocational 
goal: age, marital status, employment stability, the relative positions of siblings’ 
occupations, abilities not identified with the goal, and the length of supplementary 
education. That other factors may contribute to the field of forces affecting the 
vocational goal is readily admissible, when it is considered that the vocational goal 
itself is one of a set of values by which an individual gives meaning to his life. 



























We Commonly Think of All Americans as Being 
People with a Strong Desire to Get Ahead, 
Ambitious, Striving for Jobs Carrying Increased 
Responsibility and Power. But That Does Not 
Seem to Be True of All of Us. 


Characteristics of 


Good Clerks 


By Artuur F. DopGEz 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 


from the typical salesman. The salesman is frequently represented as fat, 

jovial, aggressive, and self-sufficient, while the clerical worker is frequently 
represented as frail, stoop-shouldered, timid, and non-social. A recent study of 
personality traits throws some light on the truth of this common impression. 

In studying the traits of clerical workers, eight groups from four different 
business organizations (a total of 192 clerical workers) were asked to fill out a 
personality questionnaire. This questionnaire asks the individual to state, by 
checking yes or no, how he feels or acts under certain situations. 


I Is a common impression that the typical clerical worker is radically different 


Good Clerks Don’t Like Responsibility 


UPERVIsoRS Of each group were asked to rate the efficiency of each individual 
S worker. Then on the basis of these ratings the total group of 192 individuals 
was divided into two groups, one of the better or more efficient clerical workers and 
the other of the poorer or less efficient workers. 

Each question in the personality questionnaire was then checked to find those 
questions which the better or higher-rated workers tended to answer differently 
from the poorer or lower-rated individuals. When such questions were found, it 
was assumed that the answers given more frequently by the better workers than by 
the poorer workers indicated traits which contribute to the occupational success of 
clerical workers. 

A total of 39 such questions were found. Five of these indicated that successful 
clerical workers are less ready to accept responsibility than are poorer or less suc- 
cessful workers. A typical question, ‘‘Do you prefer to assume entire responsibility 
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in a given situation rather than share such responsibility with another,’’ was 
answered ‘‘No’’ by 72% of the more successful clerical workers, while only 57% 
of the less successful workers gave this answer. 


They Have Difficulty Making Friends 


FY questions indicated that successful clerical workers are less social or more 
ill at ease under social contacts than are the poorer workers. One of these 
questions, ‘‘Do you find it easy to make new friends,’’ was answered ‘‘No’’ by 
24% of the more successful workers, whereas, only 14% of the poorer workers 
gave this answer. 

Nine questions indicated that the more successful clerical workers are less self- 
sufficient and more dependent upon others than are the less successful workers. 
One of these questions, ‘‘Had you rather be alone when under emotional strain,’’ 
was answered ‘‘No’’ by 23% of the better workers, while only 11% of the poorer 
workers made this answer. 

Thus, the successful clerical worker seems to be less ready to assume responsi- 
bility, less at ease in social contacts, and more dependent upon others than the less 
successful worker. At first, it seems strange that such negative traits should be 
associated with success in any occupation, but isn’t it possible that a social indi- 
vidual might find it difficult to stick to a routine task without frequently visiting 
with his neighbor, or that a self-sufficient individual or one wishing to accept 
responsibility might chafe at a routine task or even cause trouble by assuming 
responsibility on a job where routine must be followed without deviation? 


Comparison with Salespeople 


N AN earlier similar study of salesperonsality, the writer found that the successful 
I salesperson is social, self-sufficient, and willing to assume responsibility—exactly 
opposite in these traits from the. successful clerical worker. These findings seem 
to confirm the common belief that the typical salesperson and the typical clerical 
worker are almost opposite types. 

This tendency for successful clerical workers to possess traits opposite in nature 
to the traits characteristic of successful salespeople is confirmed by a more recent 
study by an insurance company. Groups of workers were selected from four typ- 
ical clerical jobs: file clerks, posters, checkers, and correspondents. Approxi- 
mately half of each of these four groups were highly efficient workers, while the 
other half were workers of low efficiency. All the individuals in these groups were 
asked to fill out a personality inventory designed to measure the extent to which 
an individual's personality is similar to that of a typical successful salesperson. 


Good Clerks Are Poor Salesmen 


I EACH of these groups it was found that the successful clerical workers tended 
to possess personality traits characteristic of the unsuccessful salesperson. 
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When all four of these groups were considered as a single group it was found 
that 57% of the poorer clerical workers obtained salespersonality scores higher than 
the average for salespeople and indicating a personality similar to that of the typ- 
ical successful salesperson, while on the other hand 72% of the better clerical 
workers obtained scores below this average, thus indicating a personality opposite 
in nature to that of the successful salesperson. 

It is interesting to study other personality inventories to note the extent to 
which their authors acknowledge the negative traits of dependence upon others, 
unwillingness to assume responsibility and lack of composure in social contacts, as 
being desirable traits for clerical workers. The author of the Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory apparently does not recognize this possibility, although the 
manual for this inventory suggests that individuals with non-social traits should 
seek an occupation where these traits are less essential, such as occupations ‘‘re- 
quiring the manipulation of words, numbers and objects and avoiding those occu- 
pations requiring extensive social contacts.” 


Professor Strong’s Findings 


OWEVER, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in its scoring key for office 
H workers (men) shows general agreement with our findings. According to 
this scoring key the successful office worker (1) does not usually start activities 
of his group, (2) does not win friends easily, (3) has less than an average share of 
novel ideas, and (4) dislikes public speaking. 

Only one item in the Strong Inventory seems in disagreement with our findings. 
According to Strong’s scoring key, the successful office worker likes to assume 
responsibility. It should be noted, however, that the group of 326 office workers, 
which Strong used as a standard in developing the scoring key, included 92 office 
managers and 20 credit managers. It is possible that if Strong had eliminated the 
office managers from this group he would have found that the typical successful 
office worker dislikes to assume responsibility. 


Hire Unassuming Bashful Clerks 


F FURTHER studies confirm the above findings, there appear to be certain impli- 
I cations which should be considered by those responsible for selecting clerical 
workers. Certainly the traits found by this study to be characteristic of the suc- 
cessful clerical workers (a dislike to assume responsibility, a dependence upon 
others, and a tendency to be ill at ease in social contacts) are not traits which will 
tend to make a favorable impression upon an interviewer. For this reason, should 
not the official responsible for selecting prospective clerical workers be skeptical of 
the individual who puts up a good ‘‘front’’ and look with more favor upon the 
unassuming bashful individual? 
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Other writings of the author on this subject are contained in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, as follows: 

What Are the Personality Traits of the Successful Sales-Person? Journal of Applied 
Psychology. June, 1938. 

Dodge, Arthur F. What Are the Personality Traits of the Successful Clerical Worker? 
The Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1940. 
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of certain materials needed for immediate application in the recruitment of 

workers. In speaking of our work in the preparation of occupational informa- 
tion, I may mention the occupational composition studies which we are making. 
These studies are being used widely over the country as an aid in outlining labor 
requirements, and in planning the selection and training of workers for new war 
industries as they are established in various communities. 


I: THE present war program, there has been a real emphasis on the development 


Jobs Important to Each Industry 


N OCCUPATIONAL Composition study is a pattern of jobs which are important to 
A a particular industry, or to the manufacture of a particular product. The 
pattern shows in terms of our standard Job Dictionary titles, the names of the 
occupations which are involved in the industrial process, and also the percentage of 
workers required for each classification by department and by total plant. 

In addition, the composition study contains certain information regarding the 
personnel requirements of the jobs in which hiring is to be done; the trade tests, 
aptitude tests, and occupational information materials such as job descriptions or 
job families which we have developed for the use of Employment Service offices 
as aids in the selection of workers for these jobs; and indications of the suitability 
of the jobs for the employment of women. 

Many of the occupational composition studies we have prepared to date are 
based upon studies we have made in various arsenals and ordnance works. These 
studies serve a definite need for information which is being experienced by localities 
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where new arsenals and ordnance plants are being built. The manning of these 
plants which will manufacture munitions and other war materials is a problem in 
which our composition studies are assisting materially. For example, suppose 
that in a midwestern town a plant is being built for the loading of shells of a par- 
ticular type and caliber. No such plant has ever before been in operation in this 
locality. 


Workers Needed for New Plant 


UR occupational composition study prepared in one of the arsenals gives the 
O pattern of jobs which will be required in the plant. The study thus serves 
as an aid in determining what types of workers will be needed for the new plant, 
what pre-employment training may be required to make qualified workers available 
as soon as the plant is in operation, and what selection techniques may be applied 
in choosing workers who will make rapid adjustments to work in the war-produc- 
tion plant. Training and recruiting procedures can be planned by the community, 
therefore, long before the plant is completed—an important factor in speeding up 
the war production program. 

We plan to make many more of these occupational composition studies for 
important war industries, and later on we hope that similar studies can be made for 
important processes in peace-time industries. Thus, when post-war employment 
planning is undertaken, we expect to have available data which can be used in 
comparing jobs in war industries with those in peace industries. Such information 
should be useful in providing for post-war occupational adjustment. 


Selection of Learners 


NOTHER aspect of our work which has moved ahead rapidly during the past 
A year, and especially the last few months, has been the development of new 
testing procedures as a part of our worker analysis activity. This development 
and application of new techniques has been aimed especially at the selection of 
learners for such important war jobs as are found in machine shop work, sheet 
metal work, and aircraft manufacture. To date 145 batteries of aptitude tests have 
been developed. 

Our point of view in the aptitude testing program is to develop testing devices 
directly related to actual job performance. In recruiting workers for industries, 
our test batteries are used by employment offices all over the country as final selec- 
tion devices. 

Initial selection of workers for placement is made on the basis of job specifi- 
cations supplied by the employers. This is followed by the administration of the 
aptitude-test battery for the particular job, and then final selection is made. Thus, 
only persons who have otherwise met the requirements of the job are tested for a 
specific opening. This procedure for the reduction of testing time is made necessary 
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by the urgency of all selection and placement in war industries. In these days the 
application of all occupational analysis materials must be carefully geared to the 
rapidity with which industry is expanding, and the high speed at which industry 
is operating. 


Relation to Post-War Employment 


N ALL of the work of the Section we are not unmindful, however, of post-war 

problems. Just as our plans for the preparation of occupational composition 
studies include the collection of data useful in post-war adjustment, so our testing 
techniques are being evaluated in a vocational guidance service, and adaptations 
are being made for their use in longer range guidance and counseling. It is antici- 
pated that the present application of test batteries in selection for specific occupa- 
tions will be broadened. 

In the future they will be interpreted not only for use in referrals to job open- 
ings, but also for use in the determination of aptitude for more general fields of 
training or work. At present, aptitude-test batteries are in use in 286 offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service; trade tests are in use in 936 offices. 


Job Dictionary 


CCUPATIONAL composition studies, aptitude-test batteries, and trade tests are 

not available for general distribution. However, we have three recent publi- 
cations, which are or will soon be available to everyone through the Superintendent 
of Documents, and should be of particular interest to personnel men. A Part IV 
has been added to our Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Part IV deals with the 
classification and referral of applicants who have not had specific job experience. 
We have called this volume the ‘‘Entry-Occupational Classification’’ and it is being 
introduced as standard classification procedure in all offices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The classification structure in Part IV is in preliminary form, but 
refinements are being made as rapidly as possible. 

Our second recent publication is the Dictionary of Occupational Titles Supple- 
ment, which contains the definitions and code designations for 1,600 occupations 
not included in the original volumes. The Supplement is a loose-leaf volume, and 
it will be possible for new definitions and classifications to be added as they are 
discovered throughout the country. Unfortunately the Supplement is at present 
available only to the offices of the U. S. Employment Service, because of limited 
printing. 


Jobs for Women 


; ee third publication is a list of occupations suitable for women. It is now in 
preparation and will soon be available from the Superintendent of Documents. 
This list of occupations for women contains approximately 3,000 job titles for im- 
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portant war jobs. Each job is classified according to its apparent degree of suit- 
ability for the employment of women, the estimated training time that would be 
required, and the industries in which the job is found. 

The volume also contains a list of 950 jobs in non-defense work in which 
women might be employed; an index indicates their apparent degree of suitability 
for women workers. These 950 occupations were included in the publication for 
the purpose of suggesting occupations which women might enter so that men might 
be transferred to war industries, or released for service in the armed forces. 

There are many other kinds of occupational analysis materials currently being 
developed by the Occupational Analysis Section, and being put into use by the 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service. These materials include job analysis 
studies of occupations in the armed forces, new volumes of job descriptions for 
selected industries, studies of the physical demands of jobs and their suitability for 
handicapped persons, and many special studies too numerous to mention. I should 
like to mention also the far-reaching training of Employment Service interviewers 
and counselors in job-analysis techniques which is being carried out by the staff 
of the Section. We are spreading the gospel that valid occupational information 
and sound classification and placement work can be based only upon job analysis 
through observation. 


Job Families 


O™ of our chief contributions to occupational research I have only touched 
upon briefly. That one is the development and application of Job Families 
in the problems of labor recruitment for war jobs and the adjustment of labor 
from peace-time work to war production. 

Research in occupations has been a part of the U. S. Employment Service 
program since 1934. The developmental work in occupational research, as carried 
on by the Occupational Analysis Section, has been and still is mainly in the follow- 
ing three fields: (1) Occupational Classification; (2) Occupational Information; 
and (3) Worker Analysis. 


Occupational Classification 


including jobs in the armed forces. The task of dealing with such a large 
number of occupations requires their classification according to a systematic scheme. 
Such a classification has been set up in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This 
publication also includes the definition for each occupational title. The code 
structure used in the Dictionary, and the standard identification and naming of jobs 
presented in it, are the basis of all employment office classification and reporting. 
This official classification structure stems from the Convertibility List of Occupa- 
tions, developed by a committee on classification composed of representatives from 


W; ESTIMATE that there are 30,000 separate jobs or occupations in this country, 
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interested government agencies and the American Statistical Association. It is 
therefore possible, by the use of a conversion table, to interpret data reported ac- 
cording to the Dictionary classification into the census classification and vice-versa. 


Occupational Information 


7 Occupational Analysis Section of the U. S. Employment Service obtains 
occupational information through job analysis procedures. This involves the 
direct observation of jobs by trained analysts. From their recorded observations 
are prepared job definitions, job descriptions, occupational and industrial mono- 
graphs, occupational composition studies, special lists of occupations suitable for 
particular groups of workers (such as lists of occupations for women), and also 
answers to hundreds of requests for information about specific jobs in industry 
received from offices of the U. S. Employment Service throughout the country, 
from the War Production Board, and from other government agencies, employers, 
unions, schools, and even from individual citizens. 

Over the past six years a reservoir of over 70,000 job analyses, constantly being 
added to, has been built up for use in the preparation of occupational information. 
In addition, several thousand periodicals, manuals, and trade publications have been 
collected, and are available for use in preparing our informational materials. 


Worker Analysis 


HE Worker Analysis phase of the Occupational Analysis Section is concerned 

with the study of the knowledge and abilities required of workers in various 
occupations, and the development of techniques for estimating or measuring these 
characteristics. Worker Analysis activity therefore includes both the development 
of tests and job families. In the development of testing techniques, the attempt is 
made to measure those worker characteristics which are identified in the actual 
performance of the job. This differs somewhat from the approach to testing in the 
schools where tests are frequently applied in student selection. The development 
of job families involves the grouping of occupations which possess common de- 
nominators of worker and job characteristics. These job families are used as aids 
in problems of transfer, training, and vocational guidance. 
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MY LIFE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By Clarence J. Hicks. New York, N. Y. Harper and Bros. 1941. 
180 pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


The field of business books as a medium for advancing one’s own professional 
interest is comparatively new—a kind of upper-story strategy in public relations 
that may have a far-reaching effect in professional publicity. 

Few writers could tell their own story ‘‘professionally’’ without offending 
the reader—without leaving him feeling he had bought an advertisement instead 
of a book. But Mr. Hicks is not guilty of such an offense. He has told his own 
story so well (although undoubtedly the story that Industrial Relations Counselors 
would have him tell) that we are glad to accept it as an important contribution to 
the field of industrial relations as we know it today. 

The author writes at the management level and directs his remarks (as a labor 
relations consultant) to the policy-making men of industry. His book will have 
a wide circulation at this point; if not voluntarily, it may be expected to be dis- 
tributed by the Industrial Relations Counselors. 

Mr. Hicks believes there is a profession of industrial relations in American 
enterprise and he proceeds. to show how and why this field demands expert treat- 
ment. In a skillful description of the development of industrial relations we are 
shown how the field grew from a series of encounters with workmen to an elaborate 
plan of specific personnel programs. Mr. Hicks recalls hundreds of intimate per- 
sonal experiences with American corporate leaders, labor figures and internationally 
known people. Count Tolstoy of Russia, Hicks learned from personal experience, 
could not be budged from his position when once he had spoken. The author 
crisply concludes one chapter with, ‘I regret to say that some executives I have 
known reminded me of Tolstoy in this respect.”’ 

In industry Mr Hicks traces the development of labor relations in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, International Harvester and Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. He discusses the evolution of an industrial relations philosophy in 
America and boldly tackles the theories of industrial conflict, autocracy of the 
employer, closed shop and other hindrances to good industrial relations as we 
should know it in this country. In speaking of industrial conflict, the author 
says this concept is not a native of America, but has been imported from Europe, 
where for generations rigid class distinctions and class consciousness have afforded 


the foundation for the notion that employer and employee have nothing in common. 
It is utterly false to assume that the attitudes of management and workers must 


necessarily be antagonistic rather than friendly, since otherwise one group or the 
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other would be disloyal to its class. In discussing the labor-union movement, 
Mr. Hicks says: 


‘There is much to be said for this movement and for the results it has 
accomplished for the betterment of working men. Its existence and 
growth are the natural results of the autocratic attitude of many em- 
ployers. That type of employer would have ignored or crushed the 
labor union had it not been aggressively militant. Labor union leader- 
ship in some branches of industry in America has in recent years shown 
an increasing desire to aid constructive co-operation with management. 
But, in the main, American trade unions, along with many employers, 
still exemplify this militant basis for labor relationship.” 


Mr. Hicks does not believe that the marshalling of antagonistic forces is the 
only possible way to safeguard the interests and rights of the workingman. And 
by the same token he does not believe the closed-shop is the answer to any real 
problems in industrial relations. It is the author's contention that in the long run 
the union demands, as we are experiencing them today, will not stand analysis in 
the best interest of union members, employers and the American public. The 
closed-shop demanding 100% union membership smacks too much of coercion to 
be consistent with American ideals of individual liberty. 

There is a lot of good sound experience packed in this volume, fifty years of a 
kind of professional experience that management pays dearly for when they have 
to find it out the hard way. If this is professional advertising, then we need more 
of it in the same quality. 


FIVE SUPERVISION BOOKS 


Fundamentals of Industrial Psychology. By Albert Walton. 231 pp. $2.00: Do 
You Want to Be a Foreman? By Albert Walton. 165 pp. $1.25: Industrial 
Superviston—Organization. By Vernon G. Schaefer and Willis Wissler. 283 pp. 
$1.75: Industrial Supervision—Controls. By Vernon G. Schaefer and Willis 
Wissler. 267pp. $1.75: Safety Supervision. By VernonG. Schaefer. 352 pp. 
$2.50. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Many books have been written on the training of supervisors, industrial man- 
agement, industrial psychology, industrial economics, but none has come closer 
to reaching the real needs of the man-on-the-job than these volumes recently pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Company. The series is the result of work carried on in 
the Extension Division of Pennsylvania State College and places the emphasis on 
the importance of supervisory training in defense production. The work on these 
volumes is a direct outgrowth of the experiences of the college teaching staff and the 
thousands of industrial relations supervisors who have received the instruction. 
The material is enriched by the hundreds of typical case problems. 

Industrial psychology is a fitting subject for foremen and supervisors today and 
Walton presents the material in a very sound and practical style. The chapters on 
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Principles of Learning; Motives, Labor Unrest and Morale, appear to be excep- 
tionally well done for the layman. Other chapters on the Basis of Personality, 
Resistance to Change, Efficiency Methods and Scientific Management, Building 
Productivity, and When the Human Machine Gets Out of Adjustment—are excellent 
contributions to the field of supervision. 

Prospective foremen should read Walton’s opinions of what a supervisor should 
be. The reader will be faced with rather frank, almost personal questions that have 
a challenging effect. In fact much of the field of supervision is skimmed over in 
analyzing the responsibilities of foremen and then placing the reader to the test of 
meeting the requirements for the job. Best chapters are on Seeing Problems, Selec- 
tion and Training, Merit Rating, Labor Turnover, Grievances and Leadership. 
Certainly this Book should be made available for the worker who is about to be 
advanced to foreman. 

Much of our supervisory problems are probably due to the fact that foremen 
have not been told what their relationship is to other parts of the organization. 
Without a background in the complicated field of supervision it is no wonder that 
many fail or do an unsatisfactory job of supervising workers. The real surprise is 
that more foremen do not fail to do a passable job with the limited training and 
opportunities they have to know what is expected of them. The organization of 
industrial supervision—its structure and place in the scheme of production—is a 
vast and extensive field. Such topics as Job Analysis, Job Evaluation, Training, and 
Production Planning are well explained to the foreman and it is clearly shown why 
and how he needs to be familiar with these phases of management. 

The controls in industrial supervision are presented in such chapters as Interest- 
ing the Worker, Building Morale, Reducing Turnover, Promoting Safety, Dealing 
with Grievances, Waste Control, Labor Relations and Industrial Economy for the 
Foreman. Chapters are simply but adequately treated. Most of the sections of 
the book are followed by questions and problems that are ideal for group discussion. 

Safety, like many other responsibilities, goes right back to the supervisor. The 
safety record of a department seems to have some relationship to the time and 
interest that a foreman gives to this subject. Few books have told the story of the 
importance of safety at the supervisory level as well as this volume does. For the 
busy foreman who has little time to read, this book should tell all that needs to be 
known in this important field of safety. 

These small, handy-size volumes, are written in simple style and clearly printed. 
They should be ideal for a shop library. 


EFFECTIVE FOREMANSHIP 


Edited by Harold B. Maynard. New York, N. Y. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1941. 
258 pp. Price $2.50 
Reviewed by J. M. Trickett 


With the American war effort depending on the production capacity of Ameri- 
can industry, no managerial problem is more important than ‘‘effective foreman- 
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ship.’ One answer to this problem is the recently published Effective Foremanship. 
edited by Harold B. Maynard. The preface epitomizes both its intent and its 
content: 


‘The purpose of this volume on foremanship is to provide an up-to- 
date book written by practical men on the problems faced by today’s 
foremen. The book has been written by the cooperative efforts of a 
number of men, men who are experts in their fields. They have con- 
tributed to the book in brief chapters a condensed discussion of those 
parts of their work which they feel it is essential for the modern fore- 
man to understand. It is hoped, therefore, that the result will prove 
to be something more than just another book on foremanship, and that, 
in addition to being instructive, the reflection of the attitudes and 
thinking of many different practical men of industry will have a stimu- 
lating and broadening effect on the reader.”’ 


A mere listing of the table of contents would seem to indicate that this book 
is quite similar in scope to several: other recent works on foremanship and super- 
vision. This book is, as pointed out in the preface, different in one major respect 
from most others of its class: fifteen authorities in various fields collaborated to 
put their best thinking in one volume. Seldom does a foreman have the opportunity 
to sample the thinking of such a varied, yet distinguished, group of authorities. 

By way of criticism, some of the chapters are a bit superficial. This is, 


perhaps, necessarily so, for it is impossible to penetrate very deeply into subjects 
like wage payments, cost control, or industrial psychology in one short chapter. 
There are, however, two offsetting advantages which will lead the intellectually 
curious foreman into wider fields. First, there is a splendid use of footnotes and 
other references throughout the volume. Second, many of the authors have written 
numerous volumes in their respective fields. After this brief acquaintanceship, 
many foremen will, no doubt, go in search of some of the more specialized works of 
these authors. 

Throughout the book, numerous examples are given to illustrate the applica- 
tion and the misapplication of the principles involved. These will serve to bring 
the discussion ‘‘home’’ to many operating supervisors. 

Finally, it may be truly stated that this book is one of those few which is 
readily adaptable. It is adaptable for individual study by a supervisor seeking 
self-improvement. Also, it would make a worthy basic text for a conference course 
in ‘Effective Foremanship.’’ The questions at the end of each chapter will both 
stimulate the thinking and reasoning of the individual reader and stimulate the 
discussions of a conference group. Beginning supervisors should be introduced to 
this introductory text while experienced supervisors (at all levels) will appreci- 
ate this ‘‘refresher course’ in supervisory principles. 
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